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QUESTING WITH 


The 1959 calendars have been 
distributed—most of them are on 
display—and to our friends who 
have a weakness for the undraped 
feminine form as proffered by the 
calendar purveyors, we have a 
brief admonition: 

Ogle while you may, for darker 
days impend. Calendar lines for 
1960—soon to be presented to 
the trade—will include very few 
nudes. 

It is not, we hasten to say, that 
the calendar men have suddenly 
been overwhelmed by moral con- 
siderations. Their commercial in- 
stincts remain keenly ascendant. 
“There probably is as much in- 
terest in nudes as ever,” admits 
a veteran of the business, “but 
calendars are bought for adver- 
tising. They are supposed to be 
put up where they will be seen. 
If you invest in a sexy number 
that has to be hidden away where 
comparatively few people see it. 
the advertising value just isn’t 
there. That’s why nude calendars 
have been on the decline for 5 yrs 
or more. This coming yr we are 
abandoning the girlie calendar 
entirely. A few of the smaller 
houses still sell them, but nowa- 
days you really have to search to 
find a good nude—on a calendar, 
at any rate.” 
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The illustrated calendar, we 
may note in passing, continues to 
remain an American institution. 


Qu... @ 


Here it is a $250-million-a-yr bus- 
iness. But in no other land are 
calendars used extensively for ad- 
vertising. 

In several other countries, by 
the way, calendar dates are print- 
ed vertically, rather than horizon- 
tally, in the English manner. The 
practice can be pretty frustrating 
to a tourist. 

°° 

Before we stray too far from 
the theme of advertising as a per- 
vading force in our contemporary 
culture, permit us to present an 
incidental item gleaned in our 
Holiday survey of the toy marts— 
where adult fads and fashions are 
so quickly assimilated. 

One of the miniature trucks 
now available for the broiler set, 
includes, in addition to a varied 
cargo of utility poles and street 
signs, a collection of billboards. 
Next yr, we anticipate, there will 
be quick-patch materials to repair 
play highways. 
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A good deal has been said—and 
quite justifiably—on the superior 
quality of merchandising estab- 
lishments in West Berlin. But one 
of our scouts lately back from 
the area, has a word of commen- 
dation for East Berlin. There, he 
tells us, he was able to buy an 
excellent flashlight at a very rea- 
sonable figure. The only draw- 
back: it was Oriental import; the 
directions are in Chinese. 
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may we QUOTE you on that? 








[1] Soviet Premier NIkITAa 
KRHUSHCHEV, after launching 
of Russia’s 1% ton lunar 
rocket: “We are the list in 
the world to map out the 
way from the earth to the moon.” 
. . . [2] Tass, Soviet news agency: 
“The launching of the Soviet space 
rocket which has forever become 
the 1st artificial planet of our solar 
system is a majestic event of the 
epoch of Communist construction 
and opens the era of interplanetary 
flight.” .. [3] Pres Dwicur D 
EISENHOWER, describing Russia’s 
shot at the moon: “The successful 
launching, as announced by the 
Soviets, of a vehicle designed to 
pass near the moon represents a 
great stride forward in man’s ad- 
vance into the infinite reaches of 
outer space.” ... [4] Gov NELSON 
A ROCKEFELLER of N Y, in his in- 
augural address: “Gov’t must have 
a heart as well as a brain.” ... 
[5] Methodist Bishop RicHarp C 
Raines, just ret’d from a 30,000 
mile tour abroad: “If we stop play- 
ing with religion and keep America 
strong, militarily, economically and 
Spiritually, communism like any 
other disease, will run its course.” 
. . . [6] JoHN Foster DuLLEs, Sec’y 
of Staté; to Soviet Deputy Premier 
Anastas I MrkKoyan, when they 
were faced by*some 100 reporters 
and a huge brigade of photogra- 
phers in Mr Dulles’ outer office: 
“One’s ist impression is that a 
large part of the population of the 
U S is engaged in taking photo- 
graphs.” [7] Ertc JOHNSTON, 
pres of Motion Picture Ass’n, host- 





ing Mikoyan at in- 
formal dinner: “The 
task between our 2 
nat’ns is to replace 
the explosive forces 
that divide us with 
a superior force that could unite 
the world in yrs ahead.” ... [8] 
AnasTas I Mrkoyan, replying to 
Johnston: “We want to catch up 
with America as far as production 
of milk and meat per capita is 
concerned. Will it be a danger to 
the U S if the Russian people eat 
as much meat and drink as much 
milk as the people in your coun- 
try?” ... [9] Konrap ADENAUER, W 
German Chancellor, on his 83rd 
birthday: “I think people are far 
too pessimistic about 1959. As far 
as I am concerned, I am an opti- 
mist.” {10] Ros’r L Carter, 
counsel to Nat’l Ass’n for Advance- 
ment of Colored People: “Segrega- 
tion as a way of life in the U S is 
dead. It may well take yrs to bury 
it, but it is dead.” ... [11] Fmen 
Castro, Cuba rebel leader, placing 
B-26 at disposal of newsmen and 
cameramen: “Our Air Force will 
no longer be used to bomb cities, 
but is now being used to help dis- 
tribute news quickly.” ... [12] Dr 
Guy Haynes, England: “Sudden 
wealth can cause co:nplete disinte- 
gration of personality and con- 
versely, sudden poverty can cause 
complete change for the better. Or 
you might change your personality 
by growing a beard.” 
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Last wk we pointed out some of 
the obstacles confronting an Amer- 
ican Labor Party and suggested 
that labor would be better advised 
to retain its present close alliance 
with the Democratic Party. 

Our attention is now directed to 
the fact that a Labor Party has 
often attained dominant position 
in British politics. Why is there 
reason to assume that it will be 
less successful in America? 

To answer this question fully 
would take us into the realm of 
psychology and require more space 
than we have at our command. But 
it may be pointed out that labor in 
Britain represents a much larger 
segment of the population than in 
America. One reason is that mass 
production techniques there are 
less far advanced. Thus a greater 
number of persons are engaged in 
manual operations. A more signif- 
icant point is that the vast clerical 
force—the group that we here des- 
ignate as “white collar” workers— 
considers itself a part of the labor 


force and tends to align with the 
objectives of the Labor Party. 

In America, quite obviously, this 
is not the case. The labor move- 
ment isn’t expanding. It isn’t keep- 
ing pace with the work force. The 
younger element is turning to or- 
ganized labor reluctantly, and only 
where conditions make mbrship es- 
sential. Every effort to recruit 
“white collar” workers in unions 
has ended in disaster. 

The simple fact is that average 
America still associates labor with 
the paper hat and tin lunch pail 


caricatures of 50 yrs ago. The 
American man (or woman) who 
works at an office desk, rather 


than at a bench or lathe, considers 
himself a social cut above the “la- 
borer.” He probably draws less 
money, and his appointed tasks 
may require less skill. But the 
spurious social distinction is still 
there—dating from a period when 
office workers belonged to the “ed- 
ucated” minority. Thus the office 
worker is reluctant to make com- 
mon cause with the “factory 
lands.” Until he elects to do so, no 

political labor movement in 

America can get very far. 
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“As reprinted in QUOTE.” 


Titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST 
are registered with U.S. Patent Office 


the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ACCIDENTS—1 

A traffic accident is like a war 
—even if you win, it can be aw- 
fully expensive. — BILL VAUGHAN, 
V F W Mag. 


ADVERTISING—2 

With many thousands of persons 
traveling by plane, it’s strange that 
nobody has figured out how to 
stick a billboard on a cloud.—Grit. 


AGE—3 

A student of twenty who has a 
bad memory is likely to rate a D 
in his course, but if a man over 
sixty-five forgets something, he 
may be suspected of senility—Gro 
Soute, Longer Life (Viking). 

Some are old at 20; their notions 
harden long before their arteries 
do.—E B Wuite, Science Digest. 


AGRICULTURE—4 

The world should support a pop- 
ulation of 6 billion in the next 
century. Land fertility increases 
with the size of towns, not with 
the number of persons engaged in’ 
farming. As money flows back to 
the farmer, he is able to buy fer- 
tilizers or apply more effective 
measures to prevent soil depletion 
and raise bigger crops—G V Jacks, 
one of Europe’s leading soil experts, 
director of Commonwealth Bureau 
of Soils, Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, chief center for British 
agricultural research. 





BEAUTY—5 

Agelessness seems to be another 
attribute of beautiful women. 
When asked what she considers to 
be the yrs of a woman’s greatest 
beauty, Loretta Young responded 
quickly: “Every yr. The glowing 
youth and vitality of the teen-ager 
is one kind of beauty; the alert vi- 
vacity and keen mental interest of 
the woman in her 20s and 30s, an- 
other. And mature beauty — men- 
tally it offers a great deal more 
than youth in the tolerance, sym- 
pathy, and understanding that 
should result from experience in 
life."—Mary Mr1o, “Intangibles of 
Beauty,” Everywoman’s Family 
Circle, 1-’59. 


BEHAVIOR—6 

The anthropologists observe peo- 
ple manipulating other people and 
try to draw conclusions. . . They 
have found, for example, that in 
American industrial society the 
same ritualistic dances are per- 
formed before the altar of the 
president’s desk as are performed 
before the altar of the Great God 
Brown, or whatever, in more so- 
called primitive societies—Ros’r T 
LIVINGSTON, Human Relations in 
Industrial Research Management 
(Columbia Univ Press). 
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By Les & Liz e 
Carpenter 
The new Congress is one of the 


youngest in yrs. But the seniority 
system keeps the real power of 
Capitol Hill in the hands of older 
men, like House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, celebrating his 77th birthday 
Jan 6. Across the Capitol, the Sen- 
ate For’gn Relations Comm func- 
tions under the chairmanship of 
9l-yr-old Sen Theodore Francis 
Green (D-RI). Heading the Senate 
Appropriations Comm is Sen Carl 
Hayden (D-Ariz), 81; the Finance 
Comm, Sen Harry F Byrd (D-Va), 
71; the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Comm, Sen James E Murray 
(D-Mont), 82. 

The taped voice of Pres Eisen- 
hower proclaiming “peace on earth 
. . .” from the Atlas satellite set 
off this talk in political salons: 
“Lyndon Johnson will be demand- 
ing equal time.” Wits also claim 


Johnson will demand: “Tape me 
to your leader!” 
Stanislav Menshikov, thirtyish 


son of the Russian ambassador, 
met a local broker at a Swiss Em- 
bassy party and expressed a desire 
to visit the firm and see stocks be- 
ing bought and sold. They made a 
date and the Russian showed up 
exactly on time. He showed a firm 
basic knowledge of the American 
stock mkt and asked numerous in- 
telligent questions. But he bought 
no stock. 
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BIBLE—7 

A young man preparing for a 
long trip remarked to his com- 
panion, “I am just about packed. 
I only have to put in a guide book, 
a lamp, a mirror, a microscope, a 
telescope, a vol of fine poetry, a 
few biographies, a package of old 
letters, a book of songs, a sword, 
a hammer, and a set of books I 
have been studying.” 


But his companion protested, 
“You can’t get all that in your 
bag.” 

“Oh, yes, it doesn’t take much 


room,” repl’d the young man as he 
placed his Bible in the corner of 
the suitcase and closed the lid.— 


EuGeNgeE FP BeErTIN, Pennsylvania 
School Jnl. 
BUSINESS—8 


Business is made good by yearn- 
ing, learning, and earning.—ErRN- 
Est R Britron, Bobs & Bubbles, 
hm, office of sup’t of schools, Mid- 
land, Mich. 


CHILDREN—9 

After all, Sam Furdy remarked 
at PTA, the well-adjusted child 
can’t be much blamed if he does 
not see much point in trying to 
improve himself.— Burton HI tis, 
Better Homes & Gardens. 


CONCEIT—10 

When Napoleon visited the mbrs 
of the French Academy, one of the 
scientists asked him, “Who do you 
think, Sire, was the greatest mili- 
tary leader in history?” 

“Well,” Napoleon said, “I should 
say that Julius Caesar was the 
second greatest!”—New Outlook. 


COST-OF-LIVING—I1 

We are beginning to suspect that 
the obstacle to the return of the 
five cent cup of coffee is the cost 
of the water—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





On Oct 15, 1958, there appeared 
on the newsstands of Paris the lst 
issue of, not merely a new maga- 
zine, but a new concept in publish- 
ing. The new monthly is an audio- 
visual news magazine called Sono- 
rama. 

The format is an 8 x 8 inch book 
containing 6 lightweight plastic 
long-playing records and 16 pages 
of text, illustrations and ads. It is 
priced at 500 francs. 

The records present news events 
and personalities prominently fea- 
tured during the preceding wks. 
For example, events featured in 
the 2nd (Nov) issue include the 
meeting of French Premier Chas 
de Gaulle and Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer of West Germany, as well 
as excerpts from the coronation 
ceremonies of Pope John XXIII. 

In the cultural section of the 
Same issue there is a recording of 
a Chopin Valse played by French 
pianist Michele Boegner, the 17- 
yr-old girl who won the Georges 
Enesco Award at Bucharest in Oc- 
tober. 

In order to listen to a desired 
recording, the entire book—opened_ 
to the specified disc—is placed on 
the phonograph turntable. 

Actually Sonorama was “thought 
up” by a group of Parisian com- 
panies manufacturing phonograph 
records. They conceived it as an 
effective means of introducing new 
records. One of the attractions is a 
detective story which the -sponsors 
themselves wrote. The roles are 
read by prominent actors. Musical 





mining the magazines 


German university students 

make extra money by accom- 
panying nervous patients. to 
the dentist and holding their 
hands during the drilling— 
Davip E GreEEN, Cosmopolitan. 
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records provide clues. The listener 
must figure out the solution for 
himself. 

The ist edition of Sonorama 
(50,600 copies) was sold out within 
48 hrs. A 2nd run of 30,000 went as 
rapidly. A run of 100,000 was 
scheduled for the 2nd number, and 
it is said that these copies, too, are 
moving rapidly. The publisher-edi- 
tor of Sonorama, a M Claude- 
Maxe, attributes the large initial 
sale of the “sound magazine” to 
the novelty—and to the excellent 
quality of the records. Its future 
success, he admits quite candidly, 
will depend upon maintaining high 
standards in every department of 
the venture. 

Henry Dreyfuss, American indus- 
trial designer, writes in the Brit- 
ish industrial jnl, Scope, on cur- 
rent U S automobile design: 
“American cars are vulgar and 
monotonous. They’re like the leg- 
endary brassy blonde. She’s pretty 
dazzling for the list 5 min’s, but 
then you’re embarrassed to be seen 


with her.” 
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DISCIPLINE—12 

Dad never tried to make us 
“good” thru fear. “You'll have to 
be good thru love, or ‘twon’t go 
more’n skin deep,” he said—Ten- 
NESSEE ERNIE ForpD, “Dad and His 
Homespun Philosophy,” Guide- 
posts, 1-’59. 


DRINK—Drinking—13 

Today, there are 131,040 more 
alcoholic beverage outlets in the 
U S than the combined total of 
churches, synagogues, and temples. 
There are 437,933 alcoholic bever- 
age outlets, compared with 306,893 
churches and synagogues.—Survey 
Bulletin. 


“ ” 


Vision is definitely affected by 
glasses, especially after they have 
been filled and emptied several 
times.—Empire, 


EDUCATION—14 

Extensive plants do not in them- 
selves improve basic education. One 
school in particular had an excep- 
tionally devoted teaching staff, 
many of whom had served for yrs. 
By reason of experience and sen- 
iority they rec’d relatively good 
Salaries. But with a super-duper 
gymnasium to pay for, beautifully 
equipped home-ec and shop-work 
rooms, cooks and dishwashers for 
hot lunches, something had to be 
cut, so the teachers were replaced 
by cheaper ones, just out of teach- 
ers’ colleges—DoroTHY 'THOMPSON, 
“Palaces Empty of Education,” La- 
dies’ Home Jnl, 1-’59. 


EDUCATION—Adult—15 
The best estimates available 
show that the number of adults 
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annually enrolled in organized ed- 
ucation activities is approx equal 
to that of children and youth en- 
rolled in the public schools—be- 
tween 30 and 35 million. — Law- 
RENCE G DeERTHICK, Phi Delta Kap- 


Quile scrap book 


The legend goes that if the 
Ground Hog comes out of his 
winter quarters on Feb 2 and 
sees his shadow, he retreats 
shyly for another 6 wks. If 
skies are overcast, he issues 
forth boldly—and spring is on 
the way. 

Some wags in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, once or- 
ganized the Slumbering Ground 
Hog Lodge. In formal dress, 
with silk hats and canes, they 
roamed the fields to find a 
ground hog’s burrow. Then 
they stood around politely to 
see what it was up to. 

Careful records of the occa- 
sion were kept to find out just 
how weather-wise the ground 
hog was. At the last check up 
he had been right 8 times, 
wrong 7 times, and nobody 
could make up his mind, or the 
ground hog’s, 5 times. This was 
a pretty fair average as weath- 
er predictions go—The Speak- 
er’s Special Occasion Book 
(Droke) . 
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EDUCATION—Russia—16 
Education in the USSR is the 
business of all of the people. It is 
an effective political weapon be- 
cause the people believe in it and 


support it. Thru education, a peas- 
ant believes his son may one day 
become a great scientist, or head 
an expedition to the moon, or be- 
come an important political figure. 
Education is the chosen instrument 
whereby the leaders of the Soviet 
Union expect to bid a great nation 
of irresistible power. — OLIVER J 
CALDWELL, Ass’t Commissioner for 
Internat’l Education, U S Office of 
Education, “Foundations of Soviet 
Educational Power,” Illinois Edu- 
cation, 12-’58. 


FUTURE—17 

Fearing the future is one of the 
silliest of our many obsessions. Ac- 
tually, there is no such thing as a 
future. There is only the present 
moment. This is what concerns us 
—what is before us now. 

If we handle the present with 
intelligence, all the approaching 
moments will benefit by the good 
thinking we do this instant— 
Wright Line, hm, Wright Line, Inc. 


GOOD—and Evil—18 

A wise man once said to me: “I 
know more evil about myself than 
about anyone else,” and it is true: 
for the evil we mark in ourselves 
is surely there, whereas the evil we 
think we see in others may not be 
there at all; and even if it were, 
until we are quite sure that we are 
quite perfect it is no part of ours 
to be angry with others—Gro W 
ALLEN, “Christmas Peace,” New 
Outlook, 12-’58. 


GOSSIP—19 

An untruth travels swiftly be- 
cause it gathers new impetus each 
time it enters the orbit -of discus- 
sion. — DovuGias Meapor, Matador 
(Tex) Tribune. 


HANDICAPS—Overcoming—20 
Observers in the full enjoyment 
of their bodily senses pity me, but 
it is because they do not see the 
golden chamber in my life where 
I dwell delighted; for, dark as my 
path may seem to them, I carry a 
magic light in my heart. Faith, the 
spiritual strong searchlight, illu- 
mines the way, and altho sinister 
doubts lurk in the shadow, I walk 
unafraid toward the Enchanted 
Wood, where the foliage is always 
green, where joy abides, where 
nightingales nest and sing, and 
where life and death are one in 
the Presence of the Lord.—HELEN 
Ketter, Midstream: My Later Life. 


HOPE—21 

What is hope? Hope is wishing 
for a thing to come true; faith is 
believing that it will come true. 
Hope is wanting something so ea- 
gerly that—in spite of all the evi- 
Gence that you’re not going to get 
it—you go right on wanting it. And 
the remarkable thing about it is 
that this very act of hoping pro- 
duces a kind of strength of its own. 
—NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, “Light 
Your New Yr with Hope,” Guide- 
posts, 1-’59. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—22 

My minister, Dr Geo Hall, has 
handed me this vital note on how 
to maintain good human relations. 
The five most important words—“I 
am proud of you.” The four most 
important—“What is your opin- 
ion?” The three most important— 
“If you please .. .” The two most 
important—“Thank you.” The least 
important—“I.” — Burton HILiIs, 
Better Homes & Gardens. 
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National Freedom Day 


Celebrated on Feb 1 each yr, this 
day commemorates the signing by 
Pres Lincoln, in 1865, of a docu- 
ment to abolish slavery. (This is in 
distinction to Emancipation Day 
celebrated on Jan 1. On that date, 
in 1863, the President issued his 
proclamation freeing all slaves in 
those states and parts of states 
then in rebellion against the 
union.) 

This holiday is by Presidential 
proclamation. In recent yrs it has 
become a time for meditation up- 
on the blessings of Freedom in all 
of its broad manifestations. 


Freedom is like a bag of sand. If 
there is a hole anywhere in the 
bag, all the sand will run out. If 
any group of our people are denied 
their rights, sooner or later all 
groups stand to lose their rights. 
All the freedom will run out.— 
Ros’r K PatrersoOn, N Y Super- 
visor. 


Freedom is like the sap running 
in a tree. It sends forth buds that 
blossom and bear fruit, when the 
time is ripe. — HeEse WEENOLSEN, 
The Last Englishman (Doubleday). 


Freedom and responsibility are 
like Siamese twins; they die if 
they are parted. — LILLIAN SmMITH, 
Killers of the Dream (Norton). 
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IGNORANCE—23 
Ignorance in any country is like 
a deep veil over the face; it shuts 
out the light of knowledge and 
understanding. — J Pau. LEONARD, 
“The Importance of People,” Edu- 
cational Leadership, 12-’58. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—24 

A juvenile delinquent is a teen- 
ager who wants what he wants 
when he wants it and won’t wait to 
get it—Survey Bulletin. 


KNOWLEDGE—25 

As with living beings, the life- 
times of theories vary in length 
and it is not always the long-lived 
ones that contribute most to the 
advancement of knowledge. — ViL- 
FREDO ParETO, Science Digest. 


LANGUAGE—26 

People often act as if words can 
be explained fully with more words. 
To a person who asked for a defi- 
nition of jazz, Louis Armstrong is 
said to have repl’d, “Man, when 
you got to ask what it is, you'll 
never get to know,” proving him- 
self to be an intuitive semanticist 
as well as a great trumpet player. 
Semantics does not deal with the 
“meaning of words” as that ex- 
pression is commonly understood. 
P W Bridgman, Nobel-prize winner 
and physicist, once wrote, “The 
true meaning of a term is to be 
found by observing what a man 
does with it, not by what he says 
about it.” He made an enormous 
contribution to science by showing 
that the meaning of a scientific 
term lies in the operations, the 
things done, that establish its va- 
lidity, rather than in verbal defi- 
nitions. — S I Hayakawa, “How 
Words Change Our Lives,” Sat Eve 
Post, 12-27-’58. 














Week of Feb 1-7 


Catholic Press Month (“To pro- 
mote the distribution and reading 
of Catholic publications”) 

Feb 1—Festival of St Bridget. . . 
Nat’l Freedom Day (see GEM BOX). 
.. . 100th anniv (1859) b of Victor 
Herbert, American conductor and 
composer. 30th anniv (1929) 
Gedication of the Bok Singing 
Tower, Lake Wales, Fla. (Gift of 
Edw Bok, longtime editor of La- 
dies’ Home Jnl, it is visited by 
nearly half-a-million persons an- 
nually.) 


Feb 2—Candlemas. . . Groundhog 
Day. . 365th anniv (1594) d of 
Palestrina, Italian composer of sa- 
cred music. (He composed more 
than 90 masses that have served 
as patterns since his time.) 
180th anniv (1779) 1st serious mu- 
tiny in U S naval history. Vessel 
was the frigate Alliance. British 
prisoners of the Revolution—prom- 
ised freedom if they would serve 
as a crew — were the mutineers. 
Plot was discovered and thwarted, 
thus saving the ship and a distin- 
guished passenger, Gen Lafayette, 
returning to France. 


Feb 3—150th anniv (1809) b of 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Ger= 
man composer. (In the recent Hol- 
iday season you heard his Hark! 
The Herald Angels Sing.) .. . Tick- 
et scalping is not new. 90 yrs ago 
(1869) Booth’s Theatre, N Y C, bit 
and managed by the well-known 
actor, Edwin Booth, opened with a 
production of Romeo and Juliet. 
Tickets were bootlegged for as 
much as $125 each. . . 35 yrs ago 





(1924) Woodrow Wilson, 27th Pres- 
ident of the U S, retired to pri- 
vate life, died at his home in 
Washington. 


Feb 4—60 yrs ago (1899) Filipi- 
nos battled U S troops in Manila, 
beginning 3-yr Philippine Insur- 
rection. 


Feb 5—155th anniv (1804) b of 
Johan Ludvig Runeberg, one of the 
greatest of Swedish poets. . . 55 yrs 
ago (1904) Russia and Japan sev- 
ered diplomatic relations due to 
rival designs on Manchuria and 
Korea. Action was a prelude to the 
Russo-Japanese War which began 
5 days later. 


Feb 6—25th anniv (1934) rioting 
in France, protesting gov’t corrup- 
tion in notorious “Stavinsky case.” 
Ace swindler, Alexandre Stavinsky 
was found dead in an Alpine cabin. 


Feb 7—100 yrs ago (1859) Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co founded. 
A very big name for a very small 
enterprise—a single store on Vesey 
St in N Y C. Today, A & P retails 
almost 10% of the nation’s total 
grocery volume. The name has 
come prophetically true. 65th 
anniv (1894) b of George Herman 
(“Babe”) Ruth, one of baseball’s 
immortals; home-run king of the 
N Y Yankees (d, 1948). 


Quite 
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LEADERSHIP—27 

A telegram was rec’d by a fa- 
mous girls’ school in which the 
father of the applicant, upon ob- 
serving the question, “Outline the 
leadership capabilities of your 
Gaughter,” responded by saying, 
“My daughter has no leadership 
capacities. However, she is an in- 
telligent follower.” The story con- 
tinues by stating that the pres of 
the college telephoned the father 
directly and admitted his daughter 
to the college without qualification, 
Stating that of the thousands of 
applicants to the college, this was 
the first girl who was not a natu- 
ral-born leader.—GeneE L SCHWILCK, 
Ass’t Sup’t, Metropolitan Schools 
of Washington Township, Marion 
Co, Ind, “We Do Teach Leader- 
ship,” Indiana Teacher, 12-’58. 


LIFE—Living—28 

There are a vast number of tasks 
to be performed in this world, most 
of them not romantic. They may 
be done in one of two ways; just 
to get them over with as quickly 
and as painlessly as possible, in 
which case they become a monoto- 
nous burden hard to bear; or as 
beautifully and thoroughly as pos- 
Sible, in which case life is good to 
the taste-—-BERNARD IppINGsS BELL, 
Chicago Schools Jnl. 


MATURITY—29 

Whenever you’re overburdened by 
heavy responsibilities, think of how 
floored you would have been if you 
had had the same ones 5 or 10 yrs 
ago. Compare the probable differ- 
ence in reactions. That’s how much 
you’ve grown since then.—BuRTON 
Hiuus, Better Homes & Gardens. 


Quilt 
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MIND—30 

A man’s mind may be likened to 
a garden, which may be intelli- 
gently cultivated or allowed to run 
wild: but whether cultivated or 
neglected, it must and will bring 
forth. If no useful seeds are put 
into it, then an abundance of use- 
less weed seeds will fall therein 
and will continue to produce their 
kind. Just as a gardener cultivates 
his plot, keeping it free from 
weeds, and growing the flowers and 
fruits which he requires, so may a 
man. tend the garden of his mind, 
weeding out all wrong, useless and 
impure thoughts, cultivating to- 
ward perfection the fruits and 
flowers of right, useful and pure 
thoughts.—“‘As a Man Thinketh’”, 
Megiddo Message, 12-13-’58. 


PEACE—31 

There is still the voice, crying 
thru the vistas of time, saying to 
every potential Peter, “Put up your 
sword.” History is replete with the 
bleached bones of nations; history 
is cluttered with the wreckage of 
communities that failed to follow 
this command. So violence is not 
the way. — MartTIN LUTHER KING, 
speaking at Friends’ Conf, Cape 
May, N J, 1958. 


PEACE-OF-MIND—32 

When we cannot find peace of 
mind in ourselves, it is useless to 
seek it elsewhere—Megiddo Mes- 
sage. 


PRAYER—33 

Prayer requires faith and pa- 
tience in equal proportions.—Dovuc- 
Las Meapor, Matador (Tex) Trib- 
une. 


“ ” 
Too often, a prayer sounds more 


like advice than like supplication. 
—Grit. 


)) 


ie, 
e Tempo of th 


SCCSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeeese 


The U S is now using fresh water 
at the rate of 265 billion gal’s a 
day. Within 20 yrs consumption is 
expected to double. Our natural 
resources cannot supply the de- 
sired water in the required concen- 
tration. The obvious solution ap- 
pears to be the use of distilled sea 
water. 

Theoretically we can, in this 
way, not only provide fresh water 
for our metropolitan centers; we 
can bring abundant irrigation for 
every arid acre in America. The 
distillation of sea water holds no 
special secrets. We can convert the 
salted water of the sea into a liquid 
as fresh as any mountain brook. 
We have had the “know-how” for 
more than half a century. The 
catch comes in the cost. 

The U S is now well along with 
a 10-yr $10 million program to de- 
velop an inexpensive method of 
purifying sea water. To speed these 
studies, an add’l $10 million was 
voted last yr. 

To make wholesale distillation 
practicable, costs would have to be 
in the area of 50 cts to 60 cts per 
1,000 gal’s — and probably about 
half that rate for agricultural irri- 
gation. The best system we have 
been able to devise so far shows a 
cost of around $1.50 per 1,000 gal’s. 

Interest now centers in what is 
known as the Multiflash system, 
developed by G & J Weir, Ltd, of 
Scotland. Weir is currently bldg the 
lst Multiflash plant on the island 
of Guernsey in the English Chan- 
nel. It will have a capacity of 500,- 
000 Imperial gal’s daily and will be 






completed early in ’60. The new 
technique is expected to reduce 
distillation costs by 30% or more. 
This will still be too costly for 
widespread industrial use. But it 
indicates a direction in which our 
men of science may move. We 
must have the water. And so a way 
will be found. 


Oddly enough, the frozen North- 
land is one of the areas most keen- 
ly interested in the distillation of 
sea water. Already such communi- 
ties as Aklavik and Churchill are 
concerned about future water sup- 
ply. And the problem becomes more 
pressing as we push our defense 
bases further north. 

Then, too, when the time comes, 
as it presently will, to exploit min- 
eral resources of the frozen North, 
vast quantities of water will be 
required. 


A natural question arises: Why 
not melt the ice that abounds on 
every side? This strategy suffices 
for a few settlers, but is hardly 
practicable for the modern indus- 
trial community. Since the ocean 
is conveniently at hand, the de- 
salting of sea water is a more ob- 
vious solution. It is in all probabil- 
ity the method to which we shall 
turn in due time. 


Qué 
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PRAYER—34 

“If you know how to worry, you 
know how to pray,” John Davis 
tells us. “The techniques for worry 
and for successful prayer are the 
same. The differences are in the 
goal and the direction.” — Good 
Business. 


RESOLUTIONS—35 

Making new-yr resolutions used 
to be a serious business when I 
was growing up. I made a list and 
tacked it over my dresser. If I had 
faithfully followed all of it, no 
doubt I should have died young. 
But when the ist March winds 
thundered in, my list was forgot- 
ten. I went right back to reading 
in the bathtub (forbidden), writ- 
ing verse in church under cover of 
the hymnal, and turning the clock 
back an hr just as I went out on 
a date. Nowadays I seldom hear 
people discuss new-yr resolutions, 
and it may be because we now live 
more in the moment, and a yr is 
too long a span to consider.— 
Guapys TaBer, “Butternut Wisdom,” 
Everywoman’s Family Circle, 1-’59. 


Half the fun of making a New 
Year’s resolution is that it makes 
you feel pure and stainless. The 
other half is that no one really ex- 
pects you to hold to it anyway.— 
Burton Hits, Better Homes & 
Gardens. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—36 

I am primarily concerned over 
the adverse impact of auto racing 
on the psychology and attitude of 
youthful Americans. Racing tends 
to glamorize speed and dare-devil- 


Qué 
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try in auto operation, an attitude 
completely at odds with efforts to 
install safe-driving principles in 
the minds of young drivers. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are 
spent on safety campaigns. How 
much of this is dissipated by the 
adverse psychological impact of 
auto racing on young minds?—Sen 
RicHarD L NEUBERGER (With LESTER 
Davin), “Auto Racing Must Be Out- 
lawed!” Mechanix Illustrated, 1-’59. 


SCIENCE—37 

Today’s kids aren’t so dumb in 
science. Give one of them the rou- 
tine about “Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star. How I wonder what you are,” 
and he’ll come back with the spec- 
tographic analysis of its chemical 
composition—BILL VauGHAN, V F 
W Mag. 


SPACE AGE—38 

As we prepare to penetrate outer 
space, we have the exciting oppor- 
tunity to open a new window on 
the universe—Jas R KILLIAN Jr, 
quoted by Erica CroMLEy, “Dr Jas 
R Killian: Science ‘Mystery Man’,” 
Missiles & Rockets, 12-22-58. 


SPORTS—Bowling—39 

Except for archery, bowling is 
our oldest known sport (in Eng- 
land). It was declared illegal by 
Edw III way back in 1361, because 
he feared it would supplant the 
bow and arrow—then our principal 
means of defense—as a pastime. 
When the ban was lifted it became 
so popular in the 14th and 15th 
centuries that many noblemen had 
their own greens laid down. 

One suggested origin of bowls is 
that an ancient king of Scotland 
amused himself by rolling the 
heads of his enemies along a flat 
meadow towards a peg stuck in the 


) 


turf. There may be something in it, 
for even today the woods clustered 
around the jack are referred to as 
the “head.”—Puck, Tit-Bits, Lon- 
don. 


SUCCESS—40 

The spider unreels his web from 
himself. The men who make great 
and lasting successes are those who 
bring out from themselves. the 
structure of their achievement. 
Neither imitate nor aim to get 
from another person what he has 
achieved for himself. Be yourself, 
develop what is in you thru work, 
application, attention, and concen- 
tration, and always keep in mind 
that you are engaged in a task 
that is self-constructive. Spin your 
own web.—RicHarp C Lyncu, Good 
Business. 


“ ” 


We fail most frequently when we 
seek a goal by someone else’s path. 
We stumble most trying to walk 
the other fellow’s way; get best 
results, when we do the best we 
can. “Making the most of what 
you have” is not the worst defini- 
tion of success—R & R Mag, hm, 
Ins Research & Réviéw Service. 


SUCCESS—Failure—41 

The common idea that success 
spoils people by making them vain, 
egotistic and self-complacent is er- 
roneous; on the contrary, it makes 
them, for the most part, humble, 
tolerant and kind. It is failure that 
makes people bitter and cruel.— 
R & R Mag, hm, Ins Research & 
Review Service. 


TAXES—42 

In the next yr farmers will have 
to pay a tax burden 14% higher 
than in ’58. Most of the increase 


will be due to hikes in local taxes. 
—Agriculture Dep’t report. 


TELEVISION—43 

More American homes have tele- 
vision sets than telephones or 
bathtubs. According to Television 
Fact Book published by Television 
Digest 42,400,000 homes (84% of 
the total) have one or more TV 
sets. Some 41,500,000 homes have 
bathtubs and 39,000,000 have tele- 
phones.—Science Digest. 





ee 
Winter brings the usual run of 
Mittens mothers find just one 
of. — Ipa M ParnvuE, Better 
Homes & Gardens. 

44 





oe 
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TOLERANCE—45 

The most important thing we 
have to learn in life is tolerance.— 
DorotHy AMES, Hoard’s Dairyman. 


WISDOM—46 
A supervisor may make rules 
wisely, but never can he make 


rules wise. Trying to substitute 
rules for wisdom turns channels 
into ruts—NorMAN G SHIDLE, edi- 
torial, SAE Jnl. 


True wisdom is the determining 
of the best ends and the following 
of them by the fittest means.—C 
Srmmeon, Wesleyan Methodist. 


WORLD RELATIONS—47 

For’gn countries tell us to go 
home and just leave them a loan. 
—Atlas News, hm, Atlas Auto Fi- 


nance Co. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


There are many highly technical 
terms used in the missile industry 
today. Often a person will use one 
of these terms without clearly un- 
derstanding its meaning. For this 
reason several such terms are de- 
fined below, so that there will be 
no further confusion when the sub- 
ject of missiles is under discussion: 

Missile: As good as a mile. 

Rocket: (1) precision dancer at 
a NY theater. (2) a confidence 


game. (3) much noise. 
Reactors: Concerning thespians. 
Semi-conductor: Part-time st- 
car jockey. 
Element: A pachyderm. 
Launcher: One who eats a mid- 
Gay meal. 


Wake: Seven days in Ireland. 
—Harotp S SuHarp, Chief Librarian, 
ITT Lab’s, Fort Wayne, Ind, Mis- 
siles & Rockets. a 


“ ” 


Early in a fight one of the box- 
ers was knocked to the canvas. He 
didn’t seem to be hurt, but he rose 
just too late to beat the 10-count. 

“What was the matter?” de- 
manded his mgr later. “You weren’t 
hit bad. Why didn’t you get up 
faster?” 

“No, I wasn’t hurt,” said the 
boxer. “But I was so mad about 
being knocked down by that punk 
that I decided to count to 10 before 
I did anything.”—L & N Mag, hm, 
Louisville & Nashvillé Ry. b 
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I Laughed At This One 
Doris ANN KRUPINSKI 
One day while driving on the 
outskirts of Milwaukee, my 
husband and I saw a sign, 
“Free Top Soil.” Since we had 
been paying 25 cts a bushel, or 
$3 a yard for that precious 
stuff, we stopped to see if the 

sign meant what it said. 

A grizzled, pipe-smoking old 
man pointed out the roped-off 
square from which the top soil 
could be taken. He even pro- 
vided a shovel. 

“Why are you giving away 
top soil?” we asked. “You could 
get a fancy price for it.” 

“Well,” he said, “I’m going to 
bld myself a garage right here. 
Digging a hole for the foun- 
dation is a lot of work. So I 
just put up that sign. Up to 
now I ain’t dug one shovelful. 
I can prob’ly start pouring the 
concrete tomorrow.” 





ae 
47 


It was Monday morning and the 
small-town minister was. greatly 
Shocked when he unexpectedly 
came upon his wife with her hand 
in the coins gathered during the 
Sunday church collection. 

“Martha, what are you doing?” 
he exclaimed. 

“What do you think I’m doing?” 
she repl’d, annoyed. “I’m looking 
for a button to sew on your coat.” 
—Automotive Service Digest. c 


& 


» 


seseeseees Qpitte-able QUIPS «+--+ 
») € For many yrs the editor of a 


Small town newspaper had a sign 
over his desk that read: “Obituary 
Editor.” Recently his son took over 
the post and promptly had the sign 
changed to read: “Son of Obituary 
Editor.”—Powerfaz. d 

The only person who ever put 
me out of countenance on the op- 
era stage was a white horse... 
given to me by Rob’t Ringling. 
Most horses the opera used at that 
time were sad, sway-backed dray 
horses. But when this immense, 
spirited, trained stallion came on, 
the whole audience sucked in its 
breath in appreciation. The mag- 
nificent beast stood there, dressed 
in his specially made white bridle, 
and I sang to him. . . Suddenly he 
pricked his ears forward. In time 
with the rhythm of the song he 
started to lift his hoofs. He was 
dancing with the aria—tippy-toe, 
tippy-toe, in and out and around. 
The audience started to chuckle, a 
wave of glee swept the house. I 
kept singing indignantly, but it 
made no difference. The horse had 
stoien the show. Hoofs up, hoofs 
down—it was the list time that a 
diva had been outclassed by a stal- 
lion! — HELEN TRAUBEL, St Louis 
Woman (Duell, Sloan & Pearce). e 


A young painter with more con- 
ceit than talent, tried to involve 
Whistler in a technical conversa- 
tion. 

“But how do you mix your colors, 
Master?” 

“With brains, young man, with 
brains!” repl’d the artist and 
walked on.—New Outlook. f 


We have to admit that the Rus- 
sians have turned out many lead- 
ers.—HAROLD COFFIN. 


“ ” 


The trouble with some parents 
is that they spare the rod and 
spiel the child—Frank G MCcINNIs. 

A girl can always tell when she 
meets the right man; it usually 
happens about 6 mo’s after she’s 
married.—JaCK HERBERT. 


“ ” 


Women keep their powder dry 
when hunting. They dampen it 


with tears when trapping. — NOEL 
WICAL. 
Contrary to opinion, many a 


woman is able to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing.—Doro- 
THY JANKE. 


“ ” 


A smart man never tells his wife 
a secret. He just thinks he does.— 
Rex MOBLEY. 


“ ” 


By the time the average man 
finds he is finally getting out of 
the woods, he’s bushed.—O A Bat- 
TISTA. 


These days, a bargain is any- 
thing you have enough money to 
buy.—Dan BENNETT. 


“ ” 


An optimist is someone who 
thinks that love is a game of 
chance.—Cy N PEACE. 


Que 
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Hear about the 2 little ghosts 
who drifted into a tavern and 
asked the bartender, “Do you serve 
spirits?”—-Wooden Barrel. g 
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Can Do 


Ladies will soon be able to buy 
nylon hose in cans.—News item. 


Here is a thing I have to smile on: 

Forthcoming cans of sheerest ny- 
lon, 

Yes, hose put up just like sardines 

Or coffee, peaches, beets, or beans. 


There must be some advantage, 
surely. 

It can’t be waste of metal purely. 

No doubt canned nylons must be 
fresher 

When vacuum packed, kept under 
pressure. 


They have that sealed-in goodness 
which 
Makes them, 
rich. : 
And so milady must stand steady, 
Can opener in hand and ready, 


like foods, so vita- 


And also must be sure she’s able 
To read the words upon the label, 
For it would really spoil her plan 
If she should open up a can 


And put the contents on her legs 
And walk out wearing devilled 
eggs. 
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A young lawyer, pleading his 1st 
case, had been retained by a farm- 
er to prosecute a railrd for killing 
24 hogs. He wanted to impress the 
jury with the magnitude of the in- 
jury. 

“Twenty -four hogs, 
Twenty-four! 


gentlemen! 
Twice the number 


there are in the jury box!’”—/In- 
formation Mag. h 
Hollywood is chuckling over a 


fellow on producer Darryl Zanuck’s 
crew who just returned to the 
movie colony after several months 
in the Belgian Congo filming Roots 
of Heaven. While there, he collect- 
ed a trunkful of shrunken heads 
from one of the cannibal tribes. 

He decided they might be worth 
something and called up Saks 5th 
Ave, Beverly Hills. 

“To whom,” he asked the switch- 
board operator, “do I speak about 
selling some shrunken heads?” 

“One moment, please.” 

There was a clicking sound, then 
a firm, business-like voice: “This 
is the head buyer speaking.”—E E 
Kenyon, American Wkly. i 


“ ” 


A girl shopping for a gift for her 
brother, noticed an attractive pr 
of men’s pajamas and asked the 
price. 

“$42.50,” ans’red the clerk. 

“For $42.50,” announced the girl, 
as she turned away, “they should 
have a man in them.”—Atlas News, 
hm, Atlas Auto Finance Co. j 


“ ” 


A woman wrote to a daily paper 
from a very lonely spot as follows: 
“My sister and I aren’t exactly 
lonely out here. We have each 
other to talk to. But we need an- 
other woman to talk about.”— 
Wooden Barrel, hm, Assoc’d Coop- 
erage Industries of America. a 
















The 


Standard Reference 


Work for School, 
Office and Home 


All the Speech Material 
you'll ever need for any 
Holiday or Special 
Occasion 


There are now scores of “spe- 
cial” occasions for which appro- 
priate speech material is urgent- 
ly needed. This book, designed 
to meet that need, has been pre- 
pared with the close co-operation 
of librarians and educators. 


More than 2.000 Selections 
Covering every Holiday Celebrated 
in American Public Schools 


Do not confuse this with the usual 
collection of “pieces to recite” for 
Christmas, Easter and Flag Day. Here 
are poems, prose selections, anecdotes, 
epigrams for all nationally-recognized 
holidays, plus the more important 
“Days” (Example: Patriot’s Day) and 
“Weeks” (Example: National Thrift 
Week) celebrated in schools and by 
various civic groups. 

The 84 separate occasions are ar- 


ranged chronologically, according to 
the months in which they are cele- 
brated. Indexed for ready reference. In 
each case we provide a history and 
philosophy of the occasion. This big, 
505-page volume is indispensable for 
school, office and home reference. Only 
$5 on approval. But if you prefer to 
remit now, we'll prepay postage and 
include a FREE copy of The Simple 
Way to Improve Your Vocabulary. 
Money-back guarantee, of course. 


ririvirny DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-6, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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Jesse CouLtTer, Oklahoma City, 
Okla, responding to a query on 
what children owe parents, and 
vice versa: “I’ve worked all my life 
for my children. Now it’s their 
turn to take care of me.” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


Mrs LovIseE Watson, Salem, Ore: 
“I didn’t give birth to 3 children 
to try to make their lives unpleas- 
ant. So I don’t plan ever to move 
in on them in my dotage.” 2-Q-t 

Mrs Epcar G Hearty, Chickisaw, 
Ala: “Families are better off alone; 
everyone will be happier if grand- 
mother lives away from them, and 
visits when it is convenient.” 


3-Q-t 


MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


So you can’t go to Florida this 
yr? Too bad, but you can stay at 
home in sub-freezing temperatures 
and still get a nice sun tan. And 
you won’t have to go skiing in your 
swimming trunks (we once knew a 
hardy Norseman who did just 
that). But to get to the point—a 
portable box lets you sit in it and 
tan comfortably even on sub-freez- 
ing days. And you stay warm, even 
in a bathing suit. (We don’t be- 
lieve that, but it’s what the mfr 
says.) The secret is a metallized 
polyester film which concentrates 
the sun’s rays and creates a pool 


of warmth. Box has 2-ft high sides, 
and a 27-sq ft floor; weighs 10 lbs, 
can be rolled up for storage. $34.95. 
Tin Tan 631 Westchester Rd, 
Grosse Pointe 30, Mich. 


Having developed a nice tan, you 
may prepare to drive downtown, 
only to find your windshield thor- 
oly fogged over. You can remove 
fog from windshield, make it spar- 
kling clear with one wipe of a new 
chemically treated flannel cloth, 
says mfr. With extra chemical sup- 
ply for 5 yrs, $1. Dreiers V-Mist, 
Orangeburg, N Y. ~— 
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